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THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 



Sketch of the United Stales of North- America, at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, front 1 tiOO to 
1810; with statistical tables, and a new map by the 
author ; containing all the late discoveries, and exhibit- 
ing the division of Territorial zones, boundary lines, 
&c. by Le Chevalier Felix de Beaujour, ancient member 
of the Tribunate, late French Consul General in the 
United States, author of the view of the commerce of 
Greece, &c. &c. Translated from the French, with 
illustrative notes and appendix. By William Walton, 
Esq. London, 1814, 8vo. pp. 363. 

Nations resemble individuals in one respect, they are 
in fheir youth jealous and irritable on the subject of the 
opinions the world entertains of them ; and are very apt to 
resent with great warmth reflexions, which acquired expe- 
rience, matured dignity, and greater knowledge of human 
character, justified them in passing by with indifference or 
contempt. Few nations have received more provoca- 
tions from travellers than the United States ; these have 
sometimes created, greater irritation than such attacks 
should have excited, when it is considered from what 
sources they commonly originated. A certain degree of 
feeling, however, on this subject is not without salutary 
effects. Since a proper susceptibility on the score of 
national character, may inspire others with respect for what 
is watchfully defended, and in the mutual intercourse now 
existing between nations, the professed libellers of ano- 
ther nation may be brought to shame in their own, by a 
manly exposition of their calumnies. It has been our lot 
to be extravagantly extolled, or coarsely misrepresented ; 
the latter course has been the one pursued by almost every 
English traveller, and by most recent French writers. We 
took up this book with some curiosity to see what would 
be the tone of the author, and if this be not perfectly satis- 
factory, to those who are very anxious for praise, it has iu 
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some degree disappointed us to find in the joint production 
of a Frenchman, and an Englishman, we are neither treated 
with scurrility, nor constant misrepresentation. The notes 
added by the Translator, are long and numerous, he seems 
to be tolerably well acquainted with the country ; on politi- 
cal questions lie justifies the conduct of his own government, 
but without rancour, and though the war existed at the 
time, his observations are delivered generally in a tone of 
good temper and moderation. 

M. de Beaujour's work, which appeared last year, was 
composed in 1 til 0, and ought, he says in his preface, to have 
appeared in that year ; the translator declares that the 
reason, why it was not published previously, was because 
it contained neither flattery of the Imperial Government, 
nor spoke with sufficient asperity of England, both of which 
were necessary to obtain an imprimatur. The author re- 
marks that he has observed the country ' less fa itself than 
4 in its relations with other nations ; because my principal 

* object was to be useful to my own, to which my whole 
' endeavours were directed. It would consequently be 
' wrong to impute to me prejudices, either in favour of, or 
' injurious to (he Americans. I have neither wished to praise 

* them, in order to pass censure on some nations, or disparage 

* them to flatter the pride of others ; for I have candidly 
' described whatever I found good or bad amongst them, as 
'a means of inducing them to correct their own vices, as 

* well as to lead other nations to imitate their virtues. Such 
' has been my object, and this will at all times serve as an 
' excuse, if any thing should have escaped me that may 
' be.ir the appearance of severity.' 

The work is described in the author's own words as 
follows ; 'This sketch is divided info five chapters ; in the 

* first of which, I describe the physical aspect of the 
'United States; in the second their political state; in the 
' third and fourth, their commercial relations with the prin- 
1 cipal nations of Europe, particularly with France and 
' England ; and in the fifth, I briefly display their political 
'relations with the various nations of the world.' 

The first chapter describing ' the physical aspect of the 
' United States' is destitute of novelty. The facts and 
ideas are mostly from Mitchell and Maclure and Vol- 
ney. We shall select one passage from this chapter, as a 
very finished example of the art of generalizing. 
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' In the United States, every thing still bears the stamp 
'of a new country, where the hand of man has not ye< per- 
fected the work of nature. The eye in vain seeks out 
' those varied and fertile fields, that neat and brilliant ap- 
' pearance which, in Europe, every where strikes the 
-' traveller ; no country in the world presents so sad and 
' wild an aspect. 

' An eternal forest, cut only into clear spaces or intervals, 
' in which hamlets are placed ; sown fields or ponds ; 
'streams intersecting this forest in various directions, and 
•all descending from the double chain of the Alleghany s ; 
4 to the west of these mountains, small swamps which issue 
'into the large one where the Mississippi flows; to ihe 

* east, a low and level coast, scattered over with marshes, 
'and on this same coast, six large towns, and an infinite 

• number of small ones, all built of brick, or wooden planks, 
' painted in different colours ; on every side, massive and 
' lofty trees or forests of shrubs which hide the land ; 
' wherever the eye turns, it beholds an hideous soil and 
'coarse atmosphere ; nature, in short, gloomy and tinhar- 
' monized ; such is the general aspect of the whole coun- 
' try. 

' What most strikes the traveller, who for the first time 
' lands there, is the immensity of the forests, the extent of 
'the waters, their varied forms, and the movement and 
'colouring they spread over the landscape.' 

Some of the cits whose excursions never exceed a dozen 
miles from their towns, and whose ideas have not even so 
wide a range, would stare at this picture, which is only 
calculated for effect. A man who sets down with the map 
before him, to survey the territory of the United Slates, 
from the sea coast to the sources of the Mississippi, or from 
the Atlantick to the Pacifick,will indeed find that the cultured 
fields bear a small proportion, to the almost illimitable ex- 
tent of forest, like a splendid embroidery on a vast piece of 
drapery. A companion picture might even be found in 
some countries of Europe, and with certain provinces of 
Germany, Poland and the vast regions of Russia, under 
consideration the cultivation would not contribute much to 
enliven the landscape. The predominance of wood in 
our surface, is almost every where, too great for the com- 
position of beautiful scenery, and this is very striking to 
Europeans, who possess but few forests, and whose coun- 
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try is either a blank desart heath, or an extensive surface 
of grain ; but there are very considerable districts in the 
United Slates', which afford many extensive tracts of fine 
cultivation. We are at a loss to know how the epithet 
coarse can be applied to the atmosphere. That of Greece 
and the south of Europe, is more generally serene, yet not 
always more beautiful, but the atmosphere of the north of 
Fiance, to say nothing of more northern parts of Europe, 
cannot bear a comparison with ours in point of brilliancy and 
beauiy. 

We shall make an extract from the second chapter, 
tren'ing ' of the political state of the United States,' to shew 
soaie of M. de Beaujour's opinions of our government. 

' This government has only just made its first appear^ 
'anoe on the political scene ; and certainly the first ap- 
' pdarauce of a government on the political scene, resem- 
' bles that of a young man in the world. In the first place, 
' his pulse is felt to see whether he is possessed of courage ; 
' but when he has once established his reputation, he is left 
' quiet. The United States would have spared themselves 
'many wars and misfortunes, if they had repelled with 

* force the first injuries done them. Affronts have not 
' been accumulated upon them, till it was evident they did 
' not know how, or did not wish to avenge them. Govern- 
' ments ought never to declare war, but with a just cause ; 

* but they ought always to be prepared to carry it on.* 

' The government of the United States, since its institu- 
' tion, has scarcely evinced any thing else but proofs of 
' weakness ; and, in future, greater vigour cannot be ex- 

* pected from it, as long as it is conducted by lawyers, a 
' species of men the least proper to govern others, because 
' they have nearly all a false judgment and dull character ; 
' and because, with their confined ideas and mean passions, 
' they think they can govern empires, in the same manner, 
' as they would govern a club.' 

' Nevertheless, it must be confessed in praise of this 
'government, that it presents a species of phenomenon in 
'the political world ; and that, like the hand of Providence, 
' it governs without being felt, and almost without being 
' perceived ; for to know that it exists, it is necessary to 

* ' The Americans had not yet declared war against England in 1810, 
' and they hesitated a long time before they did it.' 
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* seek it in the bosom of the woods, and, like certain birds 
' of passage, it disappears in the fine season.* 

' This government, which, in Europe, has the reputation 
' of being the most liberal in the world, is, in reality, no 
' more so, than the British government ; and in the United 
' States, there is not more real liberty than in England, not- 
' withstanding there is more apparent freedom. Conse- 

* quently, it is this appearance of liberty which most flat- 

* ters the pride of man, as well as his taste for indepen- 

* dence ; and if the great art of governing a people is to 

* hide the chains which they every where drag after them, 
' it must be acknowledged that the American government 
' is the most clever of all others. But, is it not rather (o be 
'presumed, that what has been attributed to the cleverness 
'of this government, is no other than the work of its own 
' weakness ? 

' The American people have hitherto regarded this weak- 
' ness of their government as the surest guarantee of their 

* liberty ; but there is still a much more real one in the 

* right of petition, the only resource of the oppressed man ; 
' in the liberty of the press, the greatest possible check to 
' the powerful ;f in the small number of regulars compared 
' to the great number of militia ; and particularly in the 
' constitutional law, which does not permit the army or any 
' portion of it to act in (he interior, without the interven- 
' tion of the magistracy. This indeed, constitutes the real 

* ' The president and ministers generally go to their estates during 
' the harvest, often several hundred leagues from Washington, and do 
' not return till the end of January.' 

| ' Without the liberty of the press, the publie authority can neither 
' be enlightened or responsible; and if this liberty has, like all human 
' things, inconveniences, it may be said that, like the lance of Achilles, 
' it heals all the wounds it has caused. This liberty is even more ne- 

* cessary in monarchies than in republics, because there is always 
' found round every throne, even those on which the best Kings are 
4 seated, a cloud of courtiers which prevents the voice of the uprigs't 
' from penetrating to the Monarch. It is indeed the only channel by 

* which the latter can be informed of the public opinion, which sooner 
'or later causes a terrible explosion, whenever, instead of manifesting 
' itself by a noble and frank opposition, it ferments in silent darkness. 

* In some countries, attempts have been made to regulate the press, but 
'it was found impossible to regulate, without destrojing it ; tor it is 
'not more possible to punish thoughts before they are produced, 
'than actions before they are committed. The operation of the trt- 
•bunals alone, can repress the abuse of both one and the other.' 
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' safeguard of political liberty.* The army is established 
' to defend the country, with the aid of the militia, against 
' an external enemy ; but it is the magistracy alone, sup- 
' ported by the militia, who ought to defend it within, and 
' maintain interiour tranquillity. 

' An essential defect in the American government is, that 
' in itself, it has no sufficient guarantee against the people. 
' If an attempt was made to perfect this government, it 
' would be necessary to strengthen it, and balance its pow- 
' ers in a better manner, in order to maintain them in a more 
' perfect equilibrium. f An executive power with more force; 
' a senate composed of permanent members,^ to protect 
' the people against the executive power, and the executive 
' power against the people ; a representative body, com- 

* posed of great freeholders ;|| of great freeholders for judges 

* ' I have not thought it necessary in this place to speak of the Ha- 
'beas Corpus, without which there can be no civil liberty ; because this 
' law does not guarantee individual liberty ; and because it is common 
' to both Americans and English, as well as to other free nations.' 

f ' The powers of the United States are well separated, but badly 

* balanced ; consequently, it is in the separation and equilibrium of 
'powers, that the art of constituting a state principally consists.' 

I ' The senate ought not to be composed of hereditary members, but 
'where the chief of the government is himself hereditary ; otherwise, 
' the equilibrium would be broken, and the senate would degrade or 
' overturn the throne, as has already happened in Poland.' 

|| ' The American Legislative Body not being composed of large free- 

* holders, it has been necessary to grant to the members of Congress, an 

* indemnity for the time of the session. It is, however, well known, 

* that it is not advisable, in any country, to pay the representatives of 
' the nation, because every man who receives a salary from the execu- 

* tive power, becomes its valet, and never its overseer ; since such a 
' man would never like to displease the executive power, for fear of los- 
' ing his salary by the dissolution of the representative body. Besides, 
' the representatives of the nation being essentially destined to vote 
' imposts, and to watch over their expenditure, they cannot give to the 
' executive power, and at the same time receive from it ; for with what 
' face could they dare refuse tributes which they themselves are to 

* share ? Add to this, that by not paying tho representative body, the 

* election intrigues of the candidates are prevented, who generally seek 
' to guide the affairs of the nation for their own advantage ; thus also is 

* individual ambition disconcerted, and by giving the greatest influence 

* to property, the emulation of all is excited, because all, even the 
' poorest, can attain property by means of labor Moreover, it ought 
' to be the object of every government to encourage labor, which it 
' the source of national riches and of public happiness. 

V»l.[[. No. 4. IS 
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r and magistrates ; and, finally, a legislative code, clear and 
' precise, in order to get rid of the vermin of lawyers ; — 
' such are the improvements which the Americans ought to 
' introduce into their government and administration. They 
' ought never to forget, that governments have been essen- 
' tially established to protect property, and that the best 
' of all is (hat which protects it most.' 

The first remark on reading this extract, will be made 
by every one, that the reflections are intended, as welt as 
some others in the work, to bear as much upon French, as 
on American politicks. What a hint is given in the sentence, 
where he observes, that afironts were not accumulated on 
our government, till it was found, that they either did not 
know how, or did not wish to avenge them ! How power- 
fully and how painfully does such a remark, coming from 
a French diplomatist, employed in our country, recall the 
pusilanimous councils, the impolitick forbearance, that sub- 
mitted for so long a time, a continued series of Imperial in- 
solence and injustice. M. de Beaujour is a great enemy of 
lawyers, and reasons from an idea formed of them in Eu- 
rope. It has there been often remarked, that lawyers are 
bad legislators ; that their views are narrow, and their 
judgment on great state measures often erroneous ; but, in 
Europe, the law is a profession, which requires long, intense 
and confined study ; to attain eminence in that profession 
is generally by the sacrifice of literature and science, and a 
constant necessity of avoiding all excursive meditations on 
the subjects of history antl general politicks, which should 
be the favourite pursuits of a statesman. Their tenures 
are so complicated, their precedents so numerous, their 
cases so intricate, and their forms so multiplied and tedious, 
that the labour of half a life is necessary to become a pro- 
ficient. This state of things is felt and regretted by law- 
yers there ; and hence it is, that in both France and Eng- 
land, they are little considered as statesmen ; in the former 
country many of the faults of the revolutionary legislatures 
were attributed to them, and in the latter it is extremely 

' In short, tbe first principle of all wise economy is, not to pay for 
' what can be had gratuitously. Can it then be feared, that amongst the 
'large freeholders of a nation, there would not be found a sufficient 
' number of disinterested citizens, desirous of representing it in the 
' legislative body, at the same time, thai, they will be remunerated by 
' public consideration ?' 
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uncommon for a lawyer to distinguish himself, or indeed to 
interfere in parliamentary debate except on mere questions 
of law. But, in this country, the situation is in some de- 
gree ditferenl, many men in publick life are called lawyers, 
wflo have done little more tiiau read the elementary hooks of 
tile science, and practised just enough lo acquire the habits 
of business; perhaps there cannot be a better foundation for 
political life. But, we believe, with very few exceptions, 
that among the legal characters who have in this country 
engaged in political life, though they may have been able 
advocates, they have not been very learned in the law ; and 
that our profound lawyers have either never meddled with 
political employments, or at least have early abandoned 
them. 

The remark on the adroitness of our government in conr 
ceaiing its power, or rather attributing it to its weakness, is 
a :ei-y natural one to be made by a foreigner. It is one of 
the tirst things that strikes, and indeed almost confounds an 
intelligent European on coining to the United States, that, 
he no where sees the government, and the appearances are 
so different from what he has habitually witnessed, that he 
is apt to distrust the security of that organization, of which, 
he no where beholds the trappings or the ensigns. In 
monarchical countries, it is part of the scheme of that form 
of government to discover their power, and make it as im- 
posing as possible — every branch of military and civil em- 
ploy has its livery, and it becomes the policy of the sove- 
reign, that it should be always worn, to impress both his own 
subjects and strangers with the idea of his power. Eng- 
land in some points offers an exception to this rule, which 
is owing partly to the more independent habits of t-ie peo- 
ple, and partly to the fear of the government at exciting 
popvdar jealousy by too glaring a display of its dependents. 
Thus a Peer in England adopts no particular costume, and 
seldom wears his star, except when in full dress. The dis- 
tinctive mark in the costume of the clergy out of the pulpit, 
consists only in a very trifling modification of the hat. No 
military or naval officer, in London, is suffered to appear in 
his uniform, except those belonging lo the small detachment 
of the guards on duty, who perhaps do not exceed ten or 
fifteen, and these do not go from their stations. Hardly a 
vestige of an army is to be seen ; and yet, if those who walk 
the streets, at the west end of the town, appeared in their 
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professional dress, almost half the population would be seen 
in a military or naval costume. In this country it has been 
owing more to accidental habit, than design, that there are 
no distinctions of dress in our streets. A military or na- 
yal button are now occasionally seen ; but a few years sin«e, 
there was not even a cockade displayed, to indicate that 
the people had either government or police. 

The author's remarks on the pay of representatives may 
be easily answered, and perhaps all of them refuted. The 
question has been much debated, and we are not singular in 
allowing to our representatives a salary for their services ; 
so long as this pay is not extravagant, it perhaps takes in 
reality the middle ground. It would indeed be excessively 
noxious, if" it were as M. de Beau jour seems to suppose, ac- 
corded by the executive, but it is well known to be a pro- 
vision of (he constitution, and a queslion over which the 
executive department has no direct control. The objec- 
tions to our government have been often made, but we are 
disposed to be rather incredulous on the score of theoretick 
improvements. Experience has shewn, that some of the 
most monstrous systems of government have endured for 
ages, while others of great apparent perfection, have per- 
ished in premature decrepitude. Our national existence is so 
recent, it forms such a very minute portion of that career of 
existence, which we trust it is destined to pursue, that we can- 
not speak with great confidence of the future, from the brief 
experience of the past : yet, so far as we can form an opin- 
ion from what has been, we are encouraged to smile at 
sinister predictions. It has received some slight alterations, 
perhaps not all of them advantageous ; but on the whole it 
has nearly survived the generation that made it, and in its 
progress has hitherto required no more adjustment or fitting, 
than what the best built ship, or carriage, will demand, on a 
first voyage, or journey. Whatever may have been the 
errours of administration, there is a saving virtue in the 
constitution itself, lhat has hitherto preserved it from essen- 
tial deterioration. The difficulty of effecting any change, 
is a striking proof of its strength. There is hardly a state 
in the Union, which has not proposed amendments ; some 
of these seemed plausible and salutary, many of them were 
warmly urged and ably supported, and yet how few have 
been adopted 1 In short, there may be better forms, there 
are certainly worse ; we belong to that party who are at- 
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tached to this, and our feeling towards it, may be very con- 
cisely expressed, esto perpetua. 

The description of our towns seems impartial, and cer- 
tainly is not flattering ; a traveller disposed to praise 
might have said more in their favour. Though it may ruffle 
the vanity of some of our cockneys, we shall extract his 
remarks upon them ; the Philadelphians will be shocked at 
his description, the cits of New York will resent his sneer 
at Dutch architecture, and the Bostonians will regret that 
he should have said nothing of their beautiful environs. 
We may, however, attach more value to what he has com- 
mended, since he is so parsimonious of praise. 

' The towns of the United States are not so handsome or 
' splendid as those of Europe, but they are more airy and 
' spacious, and almost all decorated with trees and gardens, 
' which gives them the aspect and agreeableness of the 
' country. Even in some of them, the houses are not con- 
' tiguous, which makes them resemble some of our hamlets. 

' Philadelphia is not, as it has been called, the most beau- 
' tiful city of the world, but it is the most remarkable for 
' the regularity of its streets, and the cleanliness of its 
'houses. It is situated between the Delaware and the 
' Schuylkill, six miles above their confluence, and 12G miles 
' from the ocean. It forms a great parallelogram, extending 
' from one river to the other, and is cut, like a chess-board, 
' at right angles. All the streets and houses resemble each 
' other ; and nothing is so gloomy as this uniformity, unless 
' it is the sadness of the inhabitants, the greatest part of 
' whom are of the Quaker or Puritan sect. 

' New York has a more smiling aspect, and appears more 
' like an European town. It is built at the entrance of the 
4 Hudson, on a strip of land extending between the river 
' and the sound of Long-Island, and which has been sepa- 
' rated by a cut from the main land. The esplanade called 
' the Battery, standing on the salient angle formed by the 
' Hudson and the sea in their junction, presents one of the 
' most beautiful points of view that can be imagined. 

' Baltimore and Boston have all the appearance of Eng- 
' lish towns. The first, which has been built on a sudden, 
' and, as it were, by enchantment, is situated on the Chesa* 
'peake, near the embouchure of the Petapsco ; and the 
' other at the entrance of Charles River, on the small pe- 
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' ninsula of Massachusetts, connected by a narrow sti ip 
' with the main land. 

' Charleston, New Orleans and Norfolk, bear another 
' aspect, and resemble more the towns of the West Indies. 

' Charleston is built on the confluence of (he Cooper and 
' Ashley rivers, which, six miles below, fall into the sea, 
'and form by their junction, a large canal, or long anchor- 
ing ground, at the entrance of which is Sullivan's Island 
' and Fort. 

' New Orleans and Norfolk are situated, the first on the 
'left bank of the Mississippi, 120 miles from its enframe 
'into the Mexican Gulf; and the other, on ihe right bank 
'of the Elizabeth River, five miles above its embouchure 
' into the Chesapeake Bay. 

* Boston, New York and Baltimore, %vhich appear to 
'issue out of the bosom of the waters, and gradually rise on 
'an unequal surface, at a distance present an agreeable 
'prospect ; but nothing can be more hideous than the out- 
'side and approaches of Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston 
' and New Orleans, built on low and level land, in the midst 
' of water and mire. 

♦All these towns are built of brick and painted planks, 
' and, with the exception of a few edifices destined for the 
' use of public banks, nothing is meaner than their architec- 
' ture ; it is the Dutch order coupled with the Chinese style, 
' if we may be allowed to give that denomination to so gro- 
' tesque a fashion-' 

Some observations are made on our military system, 
which has undergone various modifications since the work 
was composed. He thinks we cannot be safe on a defen- 
sive system, with a navy of less than ten sail of the line, and 
an army of 25,000 men. That volunteers and gun boats, 
have all the inconveniences of a fleet and army, without any 
of the advantages attending them. That our -system of 
fortification is bad, lhat most of the forts are placed with- 
out judgment, and are too small and imperfect, and that 
there is not in the whole country a strong fortress or depot 
capable of arresting an army. He says, that the United 
States are vulnerable on a great number of points, and mor- 
tally so on three ; Rhode Island, New York and the Ches- 
apeake ; that since the acquisition of Louisiana, the south- 
ern states are secure against invasion. That it is in the 
power of the English to invade us with a large army from 
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Canada, passing through Lake Champlain to ihe Hudson, 
while anolher army landing at New York, would unite with 
i' and cut offthe whole country east of the Hudson. This 
latter plan has been attempted in two different wars, and 
without success, and ue suspect will never be tried again. 
No nation will go to war with us, who is not our superiour 
at sea, and it is not probable that any scheme of conquest 
will ever be undertaken. We shall be harassed with petty 
expeditions and invasions, and our surest defence against 
these is a respectable maritime force, of all others the most 
useful to us without, and the least dangerous within. As all 
parties appear now to be convinced of this truth, we shall 
not dwell on the abortive projects, and the costly experi- 
ence, nor on the gallant actions which have produced the con- 
viction. After his observations on our military system, he 
proceeds to remarks on our ' Police, manners, religion, and 
'aspect of the country, under moral and political relations,' 
a pari of which we shall extract. 

' But if the Americans have a bad system of external do 
' fence, their internal system of police is not better. Their 
'legislation is an uncouth mixture of English laws and par- 
'ticular customs, which each one can interpret in his own 
' way ; and which in reality, is only adapted to support an 
' infinite number of litigating lawyers, at the expense of the 
'people. One would imagine, on beholding the obscurity 
'and forms of this legislation, that it had only been created 

* for bankrupts and lawyers, two classes of men to whom all 
'others in the United States seem to have been sacrificed. 
' There the merchant, who usually puts the whole of his 
'property into trade, and who, in order to increase his 

* profits, also frequently includes that of others, by regulat- 
' ing his expenses according to his presumed profits, in- 
' stead of his real income, frequently fails, and is consider- 
'ed liberated with regard lo his creditors, as soon as he has 
•sworn before the law, that he has not a shilling lo pay 
•then. There the same law that punishes forgery, ab- 

* solves the man who sitrns a-n obligation he can never fulfil ; 
'but even supposing that a bankrupt is not to be blamed 

* for not paying his debts, he is at least in the wrong tor 
'having contracted them, when he knew he might incur the 

* responsibility of paying them. The bankrupt law in that 
•country seems framed to enrich the bankrupts, whilst the 
•other !»ws appear, enacted for the exclusive advanlage of 
*bhe lawyers. 
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' Hence we may judge of the police of a people, who in- 
' cessanfly fear becoming a prey to bankrupts, and who are 
* continually tormented by the chicaneries of lawyers, as 
' one would be by the pricks of a pin. This people will 
'never enjoy all the advantages of their political institu- 
' tions, till they have simplified and perfected their jurispru- 
' dence. 

' The Americans are so new a mixture of such a number 
'of nations, that hitherto they have acquired no public 
' spirit or national character. — Their political opinions 
' savour of those common to all the people from whom they 
'are derived ; and as the greatest part of them are of Eng- 
' lish origin, they have brought over with them to America 
' all the elements of discord which agitate their parent coun- 
' try. In each state, they are divided into two grand par- 
' ties, similar to those of the Whigs and Tories ; and what 
' is most to be regretted is, that neither of these parties 
' knows precisely what it wants, or at least does not adopt 
' the means to obtain it. 

* The democratic or republican party, composed of the 
' most numerous class of the people, ought to seek the fre- 
'quency of elections, the rotation of the offices, and respon- 
' sibility of those employed ; but the leaders of this party 
' seek only to maintain power in the hands of the multitude, 
' in order to secure it for themselves. 

' The aristocratiral party, or, as it is there called, the 
' federal party, composed of the richest classes of the in- 
' habitants, seeks to concentrate power, and to take it out 
' of the hands of the multitude, in order to render it less 
'dependent, and to give greater strength to those there- 
' with invested; but, in order to concentrate power, it 
' would be first necessary to obtain it, and this party dis- 
' dains its possession. 

' The democrats unceasingly cry out against distinctions, 
' at the same time that they are seeking after them ; and in 
' that country, as well as every where else, they are hy- 
' pocrites, who agitate and caress (he multitude, for the 
' purpose of living at its expence.' 

' The federalists seek distinctions in riches ; and as they 
' cannot find them in any thing that is continually changing 
' hands, they would prefer institutions which would class 
' each rank, and render power unchangeable. 
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' The Democratick party wishes no taxation on lands, 

* because, by fixed and secure imposts, its abettors apprehend 

* giving too much consistency to government. They only 

* seek the variable impost of customs, and care not whether 
' it diminishes or even fails as long as a foreign war is likely 

* to take place. 

' The Federal party feels the necessity of territorial taxes, 
' in order to render the government independent ef external 

* events ; and would be pleased with an imposing army and 
' navy. It would also wish that the people, Jtranquil within, 
' should carry their inquietude without, and it unceasingly 
' presents to them, as a prey, sometimes Canada, and then 
' Mexico. 

' The Democrats appear most attached to France, and 
' the Federalists to England ; but the truth is, they neither 

* love one or the other, and are entirely absolved in them- 
' selves and their party. The errour of the Federalists is, in 
' appearing attached to a foreign government, which from 
' being composed of elements of discord, can only perpetu- 

* ate them in theirs. The Democrats only appear fond of 
' France, because the Federalists display attachment to 

* England. 

' It would be difficult to predict which of the two parties 

* will gain the ascendancy, because the physical strength 
' resides in one, and all the influence of moral causes in the 
' other. The mass of the people is Republican ; but in the 

* aristocratical party, are all the large freeholders, rich. 
' capitalists, merchants, and especially those who trade 
' with British capitals, the persons interested in the banks 
' and public funds, in short all the timid men who prefer 
' the calm of social life to the storms of liberty. It is 

* besides under the banners of this party, if ever the gov- 
' eminent acquires a greater degree of strength, that all the 
' public agents will range themselves, as well as those who 
' aspire to the same rank ; and to these will be added the 
' members of the judiciary body, who seek to judge the 

* people without being subject to its judgment, and also all 
' the conductors of the finance, who seek to squeeze the 
' multitude, without being exposed to its fury. — This party 
' has one advantage, it has a determined object ; this is, to 
4 impose on the Americans something substantial, in like 
' manner that is has already imposed on them the forms of 
' the British Constitution ; and it struggles to alienate them 
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' from France, in order to leave them a prey to the entire 
' influence of England. Those who are of this party, in- 
' cessanliy rail a( (heir government, their institutions, even 
' their habits, and conceive there is nothing excellent but 
' in Europe, and with them the whole of Europe is com- 
' prised in the lillle corner of England. 

' The olher party only sustains itself by its mass, and is 
' guided only by its instinct. 

1 These two parties are always at variance, and they will 
' quarrel on, till one has crushed the other, or given a master 
' (o both.' 

' The Americans of all parties by their moderation, ought 
' to sirive to guard against so fatal an event, and enjoy as 
' long as they can, that degree of liberty which is com- 
' patible wilh their institutions ; but, they can never ade- 
' quately enjoy this degree of freedom, till they agree to 
' be governed by wise and enlightened men ; for real liberty 
' can only exist in those places where wise and enlightened 
' men govern the people, and where the people have suffi- 
' cient good sense to suffer themselves to be governed by 
' them. 

' At present, the parties jn their opinions only agree in 
' one point, which is in the elevated idea they have of them- 
' selves and of their nation ; for the Americans have har«i.y 
' less national vanily than the oldesl people of Europe. 
' Unable, like the latter, to boast of what they have bet;i, 
' since they have themselves just made their appearance 
' on the scene of the world, they boast of what they are 
' one day destined to become. In their existence they 

* neither consider the past or the present ; and, rending wiih 
' a bold hand the veil which covers futurity from human 
' eye, they contemplate afar off the brilliant destines which 
' await them ; they fear not the vicissitudes of fortune, and, 
' before-hand, point out the period when they are to become 

* the first nation of the world. The best informed among 
'them, as well as all the rest, already flatter themselves 
' with these illusions ; and with the compass in the hand, 
' they measure their future grandeur by the extent of their 
' vast territory ; and seem to be ignorant, that the largest 
1 empires of Asia are now scarcely known, whilst the names 
' of Sparta and Athens, which only occupied a small corner 
' of Greece, are still associated with every idea that we 
' have of grandeur and glory. 
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1 In fact, the several states cannot have the same political 
' opinions, because their interests are opposed. The states 
' bordering on the Atlantic, seek to sacrifice every thing to 
' commerce and navigation, without which they would not 
' be able to subsist ; and those of the interior wish that 

* every thing should be sacrificed to agriculture, the princi- 
' pal cherisher of nations. The northern states would wil- 
' liiigly establish liberty on every side, while those of the 
' south seek to maintain slavery among themselves. With 
' such opposite pretensions, the several states can never 
' possess the same public spirit. 

' The Americans have no more stability in their character 

* than in their opinions. Each state, nay almost each dis- 
' trict, has different manners ; and in these there are none 
' of those general and striking resemblances, which give to 
' a whole people a particular colour and a distinct physiog- 
' nomy. The people of the United States possess the 
' habits of every other people ; but they have hitherto 
' none of their own. The climate alone has modified these 
' habits ; but their institutions have not yet blended them. 
' In the northern states the inhabitants are bold and enter- 
' prizing, inconstant and light in the middle states, and heed- 
' less and lazy in those of the south. A Bostonian would 
' go in search of his fortune to the bottom of Hell; a Vir- 
' ginian would not go across the road to seek it. An inha- 
' bitant of New- York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore can never 
' die content, if during his life time, he has not changed his 
' profession three or four times. 

' In traversing the United States from north to south, as 
' far as the Hudson, we find English manners, and fre- 
' quenlly with the same stiffness that distinguishes them in 
' the north. of Scotland; but this stiffness disappears be- 
' tween the Hudson and the Potomac, and particularly in 
' Pennsylvania and Maryland, where the Germans, Irish, 
' and even the French, have introduced into English 
' manners a thousand different shades. It is not till we 
' reach the other side of the Potomac, that these manners, 
' strongly tinctured with those of the West Indies, appear 
' entirely changed ; and whether it is that this change 
' is derived from the influence of the climate or negro 
' slavery, it is Bot the less sensible in every usage of life, 
' There trade is entirely given up to foreigners, and agri- 
' culture abandoned to slaves, whilst the proprietor, under, 
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* the stately name of planter, attends to nothing but his 
' pleasures. The life of this proud being is a continued 
' scene of indolence and disipation. Horse races and 
' cock fights are his favorite diversions, and all the time he 
' does not employ in these noisy amusements, he passes 
' round a table either gaming or drinking. He thinks he is 
' under no obligation to work, because his slaves work for 

* him. 

' But in the interior of the country, and on the other 
' side of the Alleghany, men are to be met with more labo- 
' rious and of more simple manners ; and notwithstanding 
' this simplicity has been changed in some districts, by the 
' perpetual mixtures of new settlers with the old ones, man- 
' ners are Ihere generally more pure than in the other parts 
' of the United States.' 

The translation is in some places careless, as for example 
in the pages just quoted, there is mention of nations having 
' a particular colour,' 1 this is a French expression, it is not 
English ; the equivalent of the French phrase, may be 
rendered a marked, or peculiar character. M. de Beau- 
jour is a passionate enemy of lawyers, there is even a degree 
of personal asperity on the subject that resembles revenge 
for some previous injury. His account of the state of 
bankruptcy in the United States is a monstrous exaggera- 
tion ; he says in another place, ' that bankruptcy in the 
' commercial towns, is the shortest and surest road to 
' fortune.' The system of bankrupt laws is one of the most 
delicate and difficult in the whole field of legislation ; to 
maintain the medium which avoids cruelty to honest misfor- 
tune, or protection to fradulent avarice, requires the greatest 
skill in the lawgiver, and after all can never be attained 
so completely, as to prevent frequent instances of both. It 
is to be regretted, that we have no common system in the 
United States, but we doubt if complaints on this subject 
are more frequent here than in Europe, at least it is true 
that they are very common both in France and England, 
and their laws on the subject are exposed to constant revi- 
sion. In the mean lime it is downright rant and absurdity, 
to consider bankruptcy the avenue to fortune in any 
country. 

In the author's remarks on our political state there is a 
mixture of fact and errour, of shallowness and sagacity. 
A single moment's reflection would have suppressed the 
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observation, that we owe our parties to importation, and that 
we are divided, because the country from whence we came 
is filled with parties. When we planted the tree of liberty 
here, no naturalist would attribute its leaves to its being 
imported ; but at the time of the operation he would have 
predicted, that it must either perish like those in France, 
or flourish according to its situation and culture. He con- 
tradicts himself in saying, first, that the two parties neither 
of them know what they want, and afterwards that the Fede- 
ralists have a great advantage in having a positive object in 
view. This latter idea is perhaps as great a mistake, as 
the assertion, that the Federal party are constantly insti- 
gating the nation to the attack of Canada and Mexico. 

In describing the political principles and conduct of 
parties in free countries, two monosyllables should always 
be added, in and out. It would be an interesting investiga- 
tion to consider the resemblance, between parties in this 
country and those of England. The Federalists originally 
had some things in common with the party now in power 
in England. This party, who during the long reign of the 
present King have been out of place but two or three times, 
and then for very short periods only, when out, never op- 
posed the government, but in a very partial degree ; they 
always maintained a conduct but ill suited to keep alive an 
opposition, as their vote was still given to most of the 
measures of the government. The Federalists, when they 
first went out of place, pursued nearly the same course ; 
they were long engaged in a contest for upholding establish- 
ments, which gave strength to the nation. Though they 
had lost the administration, they seemed still the patrons 
and protectors of the government. Their rivals, in seeking 
popularity, began a series of innovating, destructive mea- 
sures, abortive experiments, and puerile systems, that 
placed the Federalists in the situation of people, who, turned 
out of a palace, were doing their utmost to prevent those 
who had taken their place, from defacing its ornaments and 
weakening its walls. When the progress of a very few 
years produced all the consequences that had been pre- 
dicted from these ruinous innovations, and imbecile schemes ;, 
and forced the administration to endeavour, under disad- 
vantages which their own vicious course of policy had en- 
gendered, to re-establish what they had pulled down, army, 
navy and revenue ; the Federal party stood on different 
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ground. They found the nation plunged unprovided info a 
war, which they deprecated, waged with councils they 
dislrusted, and mismanagement they deplored. They had 
besides suffered under such general proscription and unre- 
lenting persecution, that they had been driven in the nation- 
al legislation, into becoming a regular opposition, and per- 
haps this was the inevitable tendency of circumstances. 
How far this state of things, which has produced a conside- 
rable change in the position occupied by the two parties, 
will become permanent, must mainly depend on (he system 
pursued by the administration. 

M. de Beaujour repeats a remark, which has been made 
by most travellers in our country ; that we have no national 
character, nothing peculiar, a mere undigested mass of vari- 
ous foreign materials ; this assertion we believe to be owing lo 
their ignorance and want of discrimination. Let us dwell 
on this point a moment. Superficial travellers, and, with 
very few exceptions, (hose who have written on the United 
States, have been of this class, may in a hasty journey 
through the country, and a limited residence in some of our 
cities, particularly if (hose cities are New- York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, seeing so many Irishmen, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Germans, may suppose that we have no 
peculiar national character* particularly, as they are most, 
apt to associate with only lueir own countrymen ; but what 
foundation is this for judging of the people of the United 
States ? M. de Beaujour, and all others but the professed 
libellers, describe us as vain, brave, enterprising, and pas- 
sionately fond of liberty ; that we are coarse, rude, and in- 
quisitive from our habits of equality, and regardless of all 
distinctions but wealth. Here are a mixture of good and 
bad qualities, which we shall neither claim nor deny, but 
which in themselves are sufficient to cause peculiarity. The 
truth is, that with the exception of language, which is almost 
the same throughout the United States, the inhabitants are 
distinguished from each other, though not so strongly, as a 
Provencal, a Gascon or a Norman, an inhabitant of Devon- 
shire, Yorkshire or Kent, and over all is thrown a veil of 
national texture, as there is in France and England. The 
extensive intercourse between nations in our times, (he uni- 
versality of fashions, and the similar subjects for thinking 
and conversation which have been afforded by the events of 
the last twenty years, have approximated the habits, and 
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very considerably blended the manners of people of the 
higher classes in all countries ; this has destroyed many 
picturesque effects, and diminished the resources of the 
novel writer, painter and dramatist. Prominent and stri- 
king peculiarities cannot be overlooked ; a Friesland pea- 
sant, or a Spanish muleteer, would be noticed by the dullest 
eye and ear ; and perhaps an English farmer, thriving under 
the effects of malt and beef, could not avoid detection. But, 
these are gross and palpable distinctions. Yet peculiar 
character may exist without these strong exteriour signs. 
We have no peculiarities of dress from that of most modern 
nations of Europe, and we are confounded in language with 
one of the most important. Still to those who are conver- 
sant with our character, and that of other nations, its par- 
ticular traits are easily discerned ; and they are as indelible 
as those of any other nation. We have seen Americans 
who had left their country young, and had been absent thir- 
ty years, and found no difficulty in instantly pronouncing 
upon them ; we believe any intelligent American would 
seldom fail in a guess at a countryman, in any part of the 
world, a Connecticut man or a Virginian could never escape 
him. 

When the author says a Bostouiah would go to hell in 
pursuit of a fortune, and a Virginian would not cross the 
road, we are willing to consider it to be only a different 
mode of saying, that the former is intrepid and eager in en- 
terprise, and the latter, from his climate and situation, is less 
active and adventurous. That the inhabitants of the middle 
States are so peculiarly capricious and variable, is only 
thrown In to complete the picture. Perhaps we should here 
remark, that we have not selected those passages, where we 
are spoken of most favourably, because we are not particu-> 
larly anxious to repeat our own praises, but those who seek 
for them will find them in the work. 

The following are the conclusion of his remarks on our 
literary character. 

' It may consequently be expected, that the Americans 
' will make great progress in science and the mechanical 
' arts, but the same success cannot be predicted for them in 
' polite literature or the fine arts. Nay, it may even be pre- 
' sumed, that they will never possess, or at least till a very 
' remote period, a particular species of literature, because 
' they have no national language, and because English lite- 
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' rature, so rich in every branch, will long be able to sup- 
' ply (he deficiency of theirs.' 

' A nation besides, however enlightened it may be, can 
' hardly flatter itself with being possessed of a literature of 
' its own, till it has obtained a distinctive character, of which 
' that literature becomes the faithful expression ; and it is 
* well known, that the Americans are not hitherto possessed 
' of this character, since instead of forming a nation of them- 
' selves, they constitute an amalgamation of several.' 

There are three or four pages on the subject of religion 
in the United States, and his remarks on the effects of un- 
limited toleration on our habits, are nearly the same with 
those made by Talleyrand in his Memoir, and such as 
would naturally result froai a Catholick education. He 
dwells particularly on the Quakers and Unitarians, and, in 
the fashion of the day, mistakes or misrepresents the tenets 
of the latter ; yet there are one or two observations, that 
without being new, merit their attention. This subject is 
followed by the following remarks on our manners. 

' Some writers, and particularly French, have boasted of 
' American manners ; others, especially English, have cried 
' them down. Both have exceeded the due measure. 
' There is in that country as well as in every other, a mix- 
' ture of vice and of virtue ; but the latter appears less attrac- 
' five than elsewhere, because it is seldom accompanied with 
' those graces which cause it to be beloved, and the vices are 
' more hideous, because the art of disguising them with a 
' deceptive exterior is there unknown. The American has a 
' crudity in his manners, which makes him appear to great 
' disadvantage in the eyes of foreigners.' 

' Hence does it happen, that among the foreigners who 
' have been accustomed to the good society of Europe, 
' some consider him coarse and unpolished, because he is 
' devoid of softness in his manners, and delicacy in his sen- 
' timents ; whilst others describe him as haughty and vain, 
' because he esteems nothing but riches and ostentation. 
' In general he pays little regard to merit when surrounded 
' by indigence; and the first question that issues from his 
' mouth, when a stranger is presented to him, is to ask, what 
' is his fortune 1 as if to give to each a reception proportioned 
' to his riches. Names and rank are no illusion to him, 
' and he classes every man without distinction by the same 
' scale, viz. by. that of fortune. 
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* Thus a residence in the United Stales can never be 

* pleasing to rich men bred up in good society, nor lo men 
4 of science deprived of the gifls of fortune ; which uniform* 
' lj gives to foreigners so many prejudices against the coun- 
' try. But, even for those who arrive in the United Slates 
4 with the most simple habits and taste, society has there 
4 none of those pleasures it every where else possesses ; and 
4 the European who is condemned to live there, ought to 
4 seek in his duties, or in the bosom of his family, the whole 
4 of his pleasures. A person lives there in almost as isola- 
' ted a manner as in Turkey ; as if these two countries, 

* which differ from each other in so many points, should be 
' destined to be alike in this particular one. 

' Not that among the rich class of people there are no 
4 assemblies ; yet these have only for object, among the 
' women to drink tea, and among the men, to drink wine 
' and other liquors. The conversation of the latter gene- 
' rally hinges on politicks, or purchases which some propose 

* and others accept ; for the American never loses an oppor- 
' tunify of enriching himse'f. Gain is the subject of all 

* his discourse, and the lever of all his actions ; so that there 
4 is scarcely a civilized country in the world, in which there 
' is less generosity of sentiment, less elevation of soul, and 
'less of those soft and brilliant illusions which constitute 
4 the charm or the consolation of life. There a man weighs 
4 every thing, calculates all, and sacrifices all to his own in- 
4 terest. He lives only in himself and for himself, and re- 
4 gards all disinterested acts as so many follies, contemns all 
' talents that are purely agreeable, appears estranged to 
' every idea of heroism and of glory, and in history beholds 

* nothing but the romance of nations. 

' Virtue has always been considered as the principle or 

* the chief spring of all republics ; but that of the Ameri- 
4 can republic seems to be an unbounded love of money. 
4 This is the effect of the political equality that reigns there, 
' and which leaves to the citizens no other distinction than 
4 that of riches, and invites them to fill their coffers by every 
4 means in their power. Every thing among them favours 
' this vile cupidity ; their disdain for the agreeable arts, 
' their taste for the comforts of life, their coarse intempe- 
4 raiice, which deprive them of all love and activity for 
' every thing that is not personal ; and in short, even their 
' laws, which by their ambiguity- seem to be the secret 
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' accomplices of fraud and bad failh. With them justice is 
' (he result of calculation, but never of sentiment. Sue is 
' deaf to the cries of the wretched, and particularly of the 
'foreigner; and in the greatest part of their commercial 
' towns, bankruptcy, who would believe it ? is the shortest 
' as well as the surest road to arrive at fortune.' 

' But, although honesty is not the favourite virtue of the 
' American merchants, it is not, as is usually believed in 
' Europe, entirely banished from among them ; and we still 
' find, even amidst the corruption of their maritime cities, 
1 some persons of great uprightness and rigid probity. In 
' the country, and among the villagers embosomed in the 
' woods, considerable candour and good faith is to be met 
' with, but in general, good and upright characters are 
' there infinitely rarer than in other parts, and particularly 
' than in the south of Europe, where they shine amidst 
' the universal depravity that surrounds them, like stars in 
' the obscurity of night. 

'If, however, the Americans have none or few of those 
* eminent qualities which ennoble human nature and cause 
'it to be admired, they have others, which, although more 
' modest, are not less estimable, and which still contribute 
' more to the happiness of life ; such as the love of free- 
' dom, of industry, of order, and of cleanliness.' 

The author then goes on with some mention of our good 
qualities, where we shall not follow him. The translator 
has inserted in this place a note to introduce Talleyrand's 
descriptions of the American wood-cutter and fisherman, 
which are familiar to our readers. These two portraits are 
in the most finished style of that celebrated wit and states- 
man, they are in the language of amateurs, rich and spark- 
ling, pure, brilliant, exquisite cabinet gems — but then they 
are wholly works of fancy, entirely due to the author's 
brilliant imagination, and magick colouring. The descrip- 
tion of the wood-cutter will more strictly apply to the Eu- 
ropean labourer than to the American, for here a man is 
commonly a wood-cutter only, preparatory to becoming a 
farmer, and the employment is rarely followed through life : 
in Europe, in the neighbourhood of some forests, it is a con- 
stant occupation. But, the portrait of the fisherman is the 
most extraordinary, and should serve as a warning to travel- 
writers, when so sagacious an observer as the French 
Prince should have been so entirely deceived. He says 
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with us, that excepting the whalers, fishing is an idle em- 
ployment, requiring neither courage nor skill, that the fish- 
ermen do not venture more than two leagues from the coast, 
that the fisheries do not furnish a nursery for seamen, that 
our fishermen have no attachment to their homes, that they 
are cosmopolites, and a few cod-fish more or less determine 
their country. If an inhabitant of either of the Capes of 
Massachusetts, were to answer the French Minister, and 
be permitted a little warmth in repelling his account of 
the-n, might they not boast of their attachment to their 
homes, where generation after generation had clung to a 
barren soil and liberty ; and where a life of hardship and 
enterprise had procured them support and competence, 
f.om the stormy regions of Newfoundland ? Might they not 
teil him to inquire of the merchant vessels in the Pacifick 
and the Mediterranean, the Baitick and the Bay of Biscay, 
or io walk (he decks of the Constitution, and ask whether 
they furnished a nursery for seamen ? Might they not, in 
denying that they were cosmopolites, say to him, that dur- 
ing the period in which he had been transmuted from a 
Catholick Bishop into a plain republican, from that to an 
Imperial Prince with an Italian principality, and then sub- 
sided into a French Prince under a royal dynasty ; they 
had remained unchanged and unbroken, though they had 
been visited by war, and seen their prosperity withered 
year after year by a sickening, delete: ions policy, that 
drove thetn from the ocean, but not to despair ; and, 
afier embargoes and war had passed over them like pesti- 
lence and a hurricane, they were ready on the return of 
peace and freedom to launch their barks on the sea, and, 
borne on its mountainous waves, to gather all the spoils of 
the deep, and return with them to the dwellings of their fore- 
fathers ? 

There are some keen and accurate remarks in this work, 
blended with many that are jejune and puerile. If we hap- 
pen to take up the book, and open a passage where lie is 
talking about ' the corruption of the cities,' and the virtues 
of ' villagers embosomed in the woods,' we Ihink that we 
have by accident taken up the wrong volume, and turn to 
the title, to see if it be not a pastoral, instead of a political 
treatise. When he asks who would believe that ' bank* 
■ ruptcy would be the surest road to fortune ?' the qui rult, 
nnn ego, will be ready in every one's mouth. When he 
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says, that riches are too much in the mouths of Americans, 
he is undoubtedly correct ; and when he observes, that 
conversation turns too much on politicks and property, we 
may answer, that it is the inevitable attendant of liberty and 
security ; and surely is well worth the prevailing topicks 
among Frenchmen, to which they were restricted by the 
police for some years past ; the merits of an actress or of 
a General. He has been incautiously led away by some 
injury received himself, or by some of his countrymen, to 
brand all the merchants of the United States with dishon- 
esty. He would find some rash men retort the same re- 
fl< .Sons on his fellow subjects, and in both cases unreason- 
ably. A foreigner is always under a disadvantage in every 
country, and very often blames others for his own mistakes. 
Frenchmen have been so harassed and unfortunate, for the 
last twenty years, that they may be excused if they are 
sometimes unjust in their complaints. When be says, that 
we iaugh at all acts of disinterested conduct towards the 
publick, how many instances to the contrary could we cite, 
in the small district around us ! When he says, we are in- 
capable of generous and elevated emotions, what shall we 
say of the enthusiasm which some European events have 
caused in this country ! What shall we say of those thrill- 
ins; resistless impulses, that agitated the hearts and flushed 
the cheek of the whole nation, at certain events in the late 
war ; till it seemed almost justly to be apprehended, that a 
people nurtured in the bosoin of peace, and denounced as 
possessing no passion but the love of money, should, in 
their admiration and sympathy for the perils and achieve- 
ments of their gallant countrymen, be lured from their 
peaceable and noble occupations, to waste their unequalled 
energy and enterprise in pursuit of the false glory derived 
from war. 

M. de Beaujour observes, that though we have assem- 
blies, yet that the principal occupation of them is, ' among 
' the women to drink tea, and among the men to drink wine,' 
which shews that he was not thoroughly initialed in our 
society. Indeed, Frenchmen generally disliking tea, and 
being unaccustomed to such potent wine as Madeira, are 
prone to mistakes on these subjects. A conversazione at 
Naples, a cercle at Paris, a route in London, or a lea party 
ip America, are only different names for the same thing, 
modified by the habits of the different nations. Jn Europe 
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they are in full vigour at midnight, at which hour, in this 
country, their victims are generally in a state of sound re- 
pose. Except that in London, there is a more fatiguing 
crowd, and in the great capitals oi Europe, naturally more 
splendour in dress, and more aggregation of rank, we pro- 
test most solemnly against their being more tedious in this 
country than in others. Drinking tea seems to be consid- 
ered by the author the sole object, when it is only a trifling 
incident, in the ceremony. Even in those smaller parties, 
where women sip a cup of tea in unbroken platoons, this is 
not the only employment, as he seems to have imagined 
from inaccurate observation ; they are often occupied at 
the same time in embroidering muslin, and characters, and 
the spots they work on each, without apparent effort, are 
often admirable proofs of skill and fancy. 

We shall extract his remark on the personal appearance 
of the two sexes, and, if we are not perfectly satisfied with 
his theory respecting our own, we shall excuse it, from 
gratitude for what he has said in favour of the other., 

' And thus indeed have the Americans nearly all a high 
' stature, a good shape, a strong and well proportioned 
' frame, a fresh and ruddy complexion ; but, in general, 
' they have little deiicacy in their features, and little ex- 
'pressionin their physiognomy. Though few ugly men are 
♦to be found among them, still fewer really handsome ones 

* are to be seen, I mean of that towering and manly beauty r , 
' sometimes remarked in the south of Europe, and which 
' served as a model to the finest statues of the ancients. 

* They are for the greatest part, of those tall forms, ruddy 

* and soft, such as Tacitus describes the Germans, who 

* frequently concealed under them, no other than an obtuse 
' mind and soul devoid of energy. It is perhaps to this 
'vice in their physical constitution, more than to their geo- 
' graphical position, that the eternal irresolution of their 
' government is owing ; but it is to be presumed, that their 

* temperament will improve with their climate, and that the 
' Americans will some day or other acquire more vivacity of 
' mind, and more vigour in their character. 

' The women have more of that delicate beauty which 
' belongs to their sex, and in general have finer features, 

* and more expression in their physiognomy. Their stature 
' is usually tall, and nearly all are possessed of a light and 
' airy shape ; the breast high, a fine head, and their colour 
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' of a dazzMng whiteness. Let us imagine under this bril- 
• liant form, the most modest demeanour, a chaste and vir- 
'ginal air, accompanied by those simple and unaffected 
' graces which flow from artless nature, and we may have 
'an idea of their style of beauty ; but this beauty passes 
'and fades in a moment. At the age of twenty-five their 
' form changes, and at thirty, the whole of their charms 
' have disappeared. As long as they are unmarried they 
' enjoy the greatest liberty, but as soon as they have enler- 
*ed the conjugal state they bury themselves in the bosom 
' of their families, and appear.no longer to live but for their 
' husbands. If, however, they ihus contribute less to the 
' pleasures of society, they nevertheless increase those of 
' wedlock, which makes the American wives both thrifty 
'and faithful, divested of the vices of their husbands, and 
'possessing all their virtues. 

' With this species of existence, are the people of the 
'United States destined to be more happy than those of 
' Europe ? This is not easy to decide, because this qnes- 
'tion, which is very simple under one head, becomes com- 
' plicated under an infinite number of others. 

'In the first place, the Americans in domestic life, have 
' more means of happiness ; but in social life have less ; 
'and if they almost live without pain, they also nearly live 
'without pleasure. They do not know the art of varying 
' or multiplying their enjoyments, and (he monotony of their 
'existence resembles the silence of the tombs. 

' In the extent of their territory they besides possess a 
'greater facility of livelihood, and consequently less inqui- 
' etude with regard to their subsistence ; in a word, if na- 
' tuie has been more bountiful to them in her gifts than to 
' other nations, they also enjoy them for a shorter period ; 
' they grow and die quickly like their trees, and the land on 
' which they dwell is not yet sufficiently dried, or, if I may 
' be allowed the expression, is not yet sufficiently ripe to be 
' inhabited.' 

This idea of the land being too green and too wet to be 
inhabited, is the ground work of the theory of de Pau. 
The remarks on our social and domestick happiness compar- 
ed with Europe, are just ; the same thought, however, was 
better expressed by the celebrated Abbe C — , in a single 
sentence. ' In Europe,' said he, ' there is pleasure without 
' happiness ; in America there is happiness without plea- 
' sure.' 
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The third chapter is occupied with the subject of the 
commercial relations of the United States $ in which there 
is a great deal of false reasoning, and suggestions for forcing 
commerce between France and this country, which would 
inevitably lend to diminish that which now exists. The 
opinions on this subject are well commented upon by the 
translator, and their errours refuted. Much is said of the 
generosity of the French, and the sordid cupidity of the 
English and Americans. In contrasting his own nation 
with the English, he says, 'The Englishman, «ager and 
'proud, trades with other nations for the sole purpose of 
'obtaining their money by means of a commercial balance ; 
' the Frenchman, the friend of glory and the arts, seeks to 
' trade with them for the sole purpose of conveying to them 
' the luxury and taste of his own nation.' — On which the 
translator very justly observes, 'If this be the only object 
'of the manufactures and trade of France, she never can 
' thereby become a powerful rival.' We shall quote a 
short paragrapli from this part of the chapter, which is as 
conspicuous for modesty, as for truth ; he is speaking of 
the United States. 

' They have, moreover, never received from the British 
' any thing eise but outrages, whilst on the part of France, 
' they have constantly received benefits, and even owe her 
'the greatest of all, that of their independence, which they 
' only conquered by her means, and which without her they 
' cannot preserve.' 

In describing our intercourse with England, he repeats 
the ideas of Talleyrand, without his eloquence, and con- 
cludes his reasoning with (he following paragraph. 

' In short, every thing tends to connect the Americans 
8 and English together ; the same laws, the same customs, 
' and the same manners. The Americans, like all other 
' nations plunged in a thick atmosphere, have little iniagina - 
' fion, and they are rather guided by their habits, than by 
•their ideas. To this maybe attributed their inclination 
'to the English, who have the same habits as themselves. 
' Hence arises their alienation from other nations possess- 
ed of different habits ; as well as their indifference in their 
' relations between man and man, and even between man 
'and God. Hence also is derived their unconcern respect* 
'ing religion, as well as their political egotism. The Ame* 
'ricans couid never be roused out of this state of apathy, 
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' unless it were by a perpetual contact with a lively and 
' animated people, such as those of the south of Europe ; 
' and their contact is scarcely with any other than those of 
' the north, who are nearly as cold as themselves. Against 
' the first, they have a kind of natural antipathy, and they 
'prefer the English nation 1o all others, even the most 
' glorious, because . she is the most opulent ; thus resem- 
' bling the schoolboy-, who, in the course of his reading, 
' becomes enamoured of the Carthagenians and prefers them 
' to the Romans.' 

We regret this singular mistake about our atmosphere, 
which we have before noticed. The author, by Ihe fre- 
quent expression of his partiality for the south of Europe 
and the shores of the Mediterranean, may derive it from 
his residence in Greece, or from being a native of Provence. 
Yet, if (his be the case, we cannot allow even a Provencal 
to call our atmosphere 'coarse and thick.' It is unfortu- 
nate, that this errour should have taken such strong hold of 
his imagination, because it has contributed to lead him into 
one of more importance ; that we are ' indifferent to the 
' relations between man and man, and even between man 
'and God.' 

The fifth chapter treats of the political relations of the 
United States with the other nations of the world, and from 
this we shall make an extract to shew the author's reason- 
ing respecting South America, a country which will con- 
centrate the attention of all the world, as soon as the com- 
motions in Europe have subsided. 

' Among the various regions of the new world, there are 
' several, such as Mexico, Peru, and the Brazils, which 
' present to trade the same productions as Europe, whilst 
' at the same time, they afford productions of which she is 
' deprived. Europe produces neither sugar nor coffee, and 
' scarcely any of those beautiful colours that give such lus- 
' tre to our stuffs ; whereas America produces wheat, wines, 
'oil, and almost every other production of Europe, but (he 
' latter cannot do without those of the former. 

' America not only presents trade with the most choice 
'productions, but, she besides affords the most precious of 
'all, silver, which may be considered as an universal mer- 
'chandize, since it causes all others to circulate. 

' Mexico, Peru, and the Brazils, are the three richest 
' countries on earth, in the precious metals ; and it is well 
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' known, that it was these metals, brought over in tribute to 

* E hope, which gave her the trade of India. You trans- 
fer fiiis trade to A nerica, if you establish the freedom of 
' the New World. 

' Therefore, nothing can be more fatal to Europe, than 
'to hike away her trade for the purpose of transferring it 
4 to America. 

4 The centre of the political world rests where the centre 
4 of commerce is established, because it is from this point, 
'that the arts, sciences, and civilization spread over the 

* rest of the globe. And it is well known, that the centre 
' of commerce, which formerly existed in the Mediterra- 
' nean, has already been drawn towards the ocean by the 
4 discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; but it would not 
'be adviseable to remove it any further by the entire inde- 
' pendence of America, otherwise the pre-eminence would 
' be given to a people lo whom nature seemed to have re- 

* fused it, and the world would again fall into barbarism. It 
' is to the Mediterranean that (he nations oi Europe, and 
'particularly Spain, France, Italy and Greece, ought to 
4 seek to retain or attract Ihe commerce of the world ; be- 
4 tause it is round (his sea that nature has placed the rich- 
'est soil, and the handsomest race of men. It is under this 
4 happy climate, that all the arts which constitute the charm 
4 or consolation of life, are born and carried to perfection. 
4 Carry these arts into other climates, and they will either 
' f'ie, or they will be badly cultivated, and ignorance, with 
4 all her scourges, will again spread throughout the world.' 

' It is necessary, therefore, in order to retain and perfect 
4 civilization among men, to preserve to Europe the pre- 
4 eminence nature has bestowed upon her ; but you take 
'this away if America is set at liberty. 

' All the European nations, and even England, whose 
' f ate can never be separated from that of Europe, are con- 

* sequently more or less interested in the dependence of 
' America, but none so much so as the Spanish nation. 
'Spain could never flourish, or even maintain herself, with- 
' out the aid of America, because, being inferior to Eu- 
4 ropean nations in industry, she stands in need of the me- 
' tals of America to pay for that of foreigners. Spain, and 
' the same may be said of Portugal, is therefore interested 
' in bringing America back to herself, by every means in 
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' her power, and particularly by the bond of religion, the 
' most powerful of all. 

' Notwithstanding, however, that other nations appear 
' less interested than Spain and Portugal in the fate of 
' America, they cannot remain indifferent. All nations carry 
' on a trade more or less direct with the American colonies ; 
' and they would ruin themselves in this trade, if they did 
' not receive in return, by the rights of sovereignty, or by 
' their commercial relations with Spain and Portugal, the 
'silver destined to pay for colonial productions. Give in- 
' dependence to America, and the trade carried on with 
' her will gradually resemble that of the Indies, and will 
' become burdensome to Europe, because it is easier to dis- 
' pense with muslins and shawls than with gold and silver. 

' Aiid let it not be said that it would be so difficult to 
'hinder the independence of South, as it was to prevent 
1 that of North America. The population of the latter be- 
' ing nearly all of European origin, required not the aid of 
'England to defend it against the Indians and blacks ; 
'whereas the European population of Spanish America, 
'being less numerous than that of the Spanish and black 
' colours, is unable to defend itself against them without the 
' support of Spain, or of some other European power. 

• There consequently exists between Spanish America and 
' Europe a bond of considerable strength, which did not 
'exist between England and the United Slates; and it is 
' this reason that occasions so many struggles in Spanish 
' America, and will eventually ruin the country altogether, 
' if the European powers do not again succeed in restoring 

* their dominion. 

' The European powers may, therefore, successfully op- 
' pose the independence of America; and they ought to 
' oppose it, in order to retain their commerce and their pre- 
' eminence in the world. 

' They ought, however, to oppose it the more, in order 
' to repress the commercial ambition of England and the 
' United Stales. 

'The English Ihemselves at present only favour (he in- 
' dependence of Spanish America, but for Ihe purpose <-f 
'forming mercantile establishments there. They already 
' hold in their own hands the keys of all the seas ; and they 
'seek by new establishments on the River la Phifa and the 
' Fernandez Islands, to embrace the two coasts of South 
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' America, in like manner as they embrace the two coasts 

* of North America, by their establishments at Halifax and 

* Nootka Sound. 

' The ambition of the United States is more disguised 
' than that of England, but still more dangerous, because it 
' tends to nothing less than to devour the whole of North 
' America, whilst Europe is unconscious of their object. 
' Since the Americans have acquired Louisiana, (hey ap- 
' pear unable to bear any barriers round them. They have 
' already invaded Florida, explored the whole of the country 

* that separates them from the Pacific Ocean, and they now 
' raise their pretensions towards the west, on the one side, 
' as far as the Missouri, and on the other as far as the river 
' Del Norte. And it is plain that by occupying the bor- 

* ders of the river Del Norte, they would soon be enabled 

* to invade Mexico ; which, being taken in front and flank, 
'would to them become an easy prey. 

' The commercial avidity of the Americans equals, and 
' even surpasses, that of the English. These people have 
' scarcely appeared on the ocean, and already there is not 
' a shore on the globe, or a sea, that their navigators have 
' not explored. Whilst, on the one side, they are seen 
' traversing with their light vessels, the whole Atlantic 

* coast, as far as Cape Horn, from whence they boldly 
'launch into the South Sea ; on the other, they are beheld 

* rising as far as the very ice of the Arctic Pole, and pene- 
'trating into the deep inlets of the Hudson and Davis's Bays. 
'The most remote and boisterous seas, the White Sea, the 
' Baltic, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, those of Bengal and 

* China, are covered with their flags ; they also frequent 
' the scarcely known shores of the whole southern hemi- 
' sphere, range along the western coast of America, as well 

* as the eastern parts of Asia, and seem to fly from one ex- 
' fremity of the globe to the other, with the rapidity of 
' birds. 

' An ambition of this kind, manifested by an infant peo- 

* pie, is still more dangerous than that of England, against 

* vifhom we have seen the whole of Europe leagued ; and it 
' cannot fail to be fatal to the European powers if not re- 
' stricted within its due bounds. The European nations, 
'consequently, ought at length to turn their attention to- 
' wards America, and concert between themselves what 
' measures are necessary to fix the destiny of so large a 
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' portion of the globe, and so interesting to all ; for since 

* navigation has opened and bound the different regions of 

* the world together, no particular one can be neglected 
' without all deriving injury. It therefore becomes the 
' duty of all the large nations of Europe to embrace in their 
' policy all the other countries ; no' to turn them to account as 
' England does, but to preserve harmony between tlem, 
' and to supply them with the means of their preserva- 
' tion. Amotiii the large nations of Europe, some are not 
' sufficiently generous, and others not sufficiently powerful 
' by sea and land, to extend their solicitude to all nations. 
' France alone placed in the midst of them, as if to bind 
' and balance them together, is enabled constantly to watch 
' over the harmony and happiness of all ; because, alone 
' sufficiently rich in her own soil not to envy the rest, 
' she besides produces men the most brave and the most 

* generous. 

— Salve magna parens frugum, Saturnia teUus, 
Magna virum . 

• This nation, alone, deserves to be the moderator of 
« others, since she surpasses all in generosity and grandeur 
' of soul. 

' But let it not be thought that I here seek to stir up Ihe 

* nations of Europe against the independence of the United 

* States ; I only seek to guard them against that of Spanish 
' America. 

' God forbid, that I should seek to arm Europe against a 
' nation that has almost entirely issued from her own bosom, 

* that has preserved her laws, manners, and religion, and that 
' appears only to have gone over to America, but for the 
' purpose of animating a sluggish soil, and of carrying thither 
' the arts and civilization.' 

The translator has attached a long note to these obser- 
vations on the emancipation of South America, which he 
commences by saying, 'How the fatal consequences here 
« predicted to Europe, from the independence of South 

* America, could ever occur, really appears singular. How 
« that event could bring barbarism on the old world, and 
' take from it the commerce of India, is difficult to imagine.' 
With respect to the South Americans, he makes the follow- 
ing observations : 
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' Seventeen millions of inhabitants, placed on the most 
' extensive continent of the world, abounding, in the richest 
' productions, and consuming annually more than thirteen 
' millions sterling of European products, are certainly 
' entitled to some consideration in the general scale of po- 
litical events; and a commercial connection with them 
' cannot be a subject of indifference to any nation. Yet 
' the horrors, scenes of bloodshed, and general ruin and 
' devastation now witnessed there, excite neither interest 
' nor curiosity in the cabinets of Europe ; and the late events 
' (hat have deluged the discoveries of Columbus in biood, 
' and rent them with anarchy, appeared to have excited 
' neither sympathy nor regret ; nay, the late conduct of 
' Europe seems dictated for no oiher purpose, than to alien- 
' ate them from her, in order to bind them to their sister 
' republic of the north.' 

We do not often meet with more puerile and more ridi- 
culous matter, than is contained in the last extract we have 
made from this work o( M. de Beaujour. The Mediterra- 
nean is to be made (he centre of commerce, because its 
shores are peopled with the handsomest men, and Europe is 
to be ruined if the provinces of South America are made 
free and independent, and open to the trade of all the 
world ; the French are the only generous people, and the 
only ones who from habit and situation are capable of pro- 
moting the harmony of the world. The English are dange- 
rous, and we still more, because we pursue commerce with 
sagacity, eagerness, and enterprise. The translator some- 
times joins in sounding the tocsin against us. We who are 
exploring, bringing into cullivation, and developing the 
resources of immense regions abandoned to a state of nature ; 
and thereby peaceably adding to the products and resources 
of the civilized world, are held up as objects of jealousy 
and suspicion, by those inoffensive people, who are em- 
broiling, and conquering every country within their reach. 
This vague feeling of alarm about us, that pervades the 
writings of some European statesmen, and the inimical 
doctrines it produces, are every way absurd. Jn the first 
place, it is beyond their power to stop our growth, and 
therefore to cherish suspicion and animosity is only mischie- 
vous ; but still more so, to hold up the idea, that Ihe pros- 
perity of one nation, when it is owing to her habits of peace, 
industry and enterprise, can be noxious to any other. 
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Every nation in Europe has reaped advantage from our 
flourishing growth, and if some have obtained a larger crop 
than others, it has been owing to their superiour intelligence 
and industry. The gentle hint to the nations of Europe, 
about the necessity of regulating our destinies, is worth 
remembering. Europe, however, has enough to occupy 
her attention at present, without meddling with the United 
Siates; and as to France, unfortunate France! she seems 
long destined to rue her past encroachments upon other 
nations, and to be furnished with full employment in healing 
her own wounds, and conciliating her own distracted popu- 
lation. 

The question of the independence of South America is 
too vast, and its bearings too various to be entered upon 
here. We believe most fully, that it would be eventually 
advantageous to Spain, as the loss of the United States was 
to Great Britain. Spain, by (he agreement of all historians 
and statistical writers, has suffered at home, from her depen- 
dence on the precious metals of her colonies. Population 
and industry were discouraged, a;jd the most insupportable 
abuses of administration perpetuated; because the desola- 
tion of the Provinces of the mother country was disregarded, 
while the Court could depend on the American mines lor 
supplies, and could pride themselves on a pretended mono- 
poly ; we say pretended, for what was ihe real operation of 
the Spanish system ? they were the mere bankers, through 
•whose hands the money passed, to reward the skill of more 
industrious countries ; nay, of late years, the money has in 
many cases never even visited the Spanish territories, but, 
mortgaged beforehand by the poverty of the kingdom, it has 
passed with a royal license immediately into the hands of 
foreigners. If Spain, profiting by her own negative expe- 
rience, and the positive experience of others, ci the ineffi- 
cacy of the colonial system for such a country, as ihe 
continent of either South or North America, should magani- 
mously loose her hold on these extensive regions, it would 
secure to her, assisted by the advantages of similar language, 
religion, manners, and habits, all the monopoly that would 
be beneficial. Melioration of the administration at home, 
and free commerce to these colonies, would promote the 
prosperity of all the world, but that of Spain in the first 
degree. 
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And, affer all, is the population of South America, in 
aduie of the Provinces a very fine one, to be utterly dis- 
regarded ? Is there no feeling of remorse in the most cal- 
lous politician, at abandoning these provinces to a govern- 
ment like that now existing in Spain ? To a king, who by 
one of his first acts restored the Inquisition, and condemned 
to the gallies the patriots, who at all hazards maintained his 
rights to the throne of his ancestors, when he himself had 
weakly abandonded them? To a king, the spirit of whose 
administration may be gathered from the following account 
of his employments ; which is extracted from the Christian 
Observer for April last, a respectable English publication ; 
' The seventh edition of a sermon preached at Cadiz by 
* Father Blasius Ostalaya, has issued from the Spanish 
' press. The immediate cause of its popularity seems to be, 
' the account it gives of the domestic employments of Fer- 
' dinand 7th, at Valencia. That Sovereign it seems begins 
' Ihe day with prayers, confessions and offices of piety; 
' and then proceeded much to the satisfaction of the 
' worthy confessor, to embroider a robe for the Virgin 
<■ Mary.' 

Though under no very particular obligations to Spain, 
we cannot interfere in the dispute. Indeed, our good 
will would be more disinterested than that of any other 
nation ; for the Provinces of South America, under a good 
government, would be able to furnish many things to the 
West Indies and to Europe, more advantageously than we 
could ; but some balance would be found, and if not, the 
happiness of the world at large would be increased, and 
this would be sufficient. It would be stupid indifference, 
or downright hypocrisy, not to wish them success. 



The Queen's Wake : a legendary poem, by James Hogg. 
Boston, republished by Wells and Lilly, pp. 257. 

That the author of this poem was a common shepherd, 
which is asserted by the editor in a preface on his own per- 
sonal knowledge, is the most extraordinary circumstance 
aitout the work ; the dedication is the most pleasing: 'To 
1 her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, a 
' Shepherd among the mountains of Scotland dedicates (his 
5 poem.' This seems to be realizing in pastoral coniposi 



